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DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL PATHOLOGY, 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


A Review of the Development and Activities of the 
Department, 1923—1928. 


The department actually came into being towards the 
end of 1923. 

In their report for the year 1922-23, the Development 
Commissioners aimed at framing a “ directory” to the 
Research Stations, which included the following statement 
in connection with this proposed department. 

‘* The existence of strong medical and agricultural schools 
in the University, and the agricultural importance of the 
tract of country, of which the town forms the geographical 
centre, pointed to Cambridge when the future home for an 
Institute for Research into the Diseases of Animals was 
being considered. A scheme was brought forward by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, and, after discussion, 
was agreed to by the Commissioners, which had as its first 
object the establishment of a Professorship of Animal 
Pathology within the University. It was recognised that 
the best method of securing a competent Professor would 
be to provide the University with an endowment for the 


purposes of the new Chair, and it was further agreed that 


the detailed development of the scheme must await the 
election of the first Professor. The University was accord- 
ingly approached, and, after the financial commitments 
had been fully examined, the Council intimated their 
acceptance of the endowment. The Commissioners were 
therefore able to recommend a grant of £30,000 from the 
new Fund to the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries to 
be paid over to the University of Cambridge on the follow- 
ing conditions :- 

1. That the University founds a Chair of Animal 
Pathology, and proceeds thereafter to elect a Professor, 
whose tenure of office shall, in the first instance, be for 
five years. 

2. That out of the income of the endowment there 
shall be paid to the Professor of Animal Pathology such 
salary as the University may determine, and that the 
balance of the income (if any) shall be applied to expenses 
in connection with the Chair. 

3. That the Professor, when elected, shall prepare a 
scheme for the development, within the University, of 
the study of the diseases of farm animals. For the 
purposes of an approved scheme the Commissioners will 
be prepared to recommend grants from the fund pro- 
vided by the Corn Production Acts (Repeal) Act, 1921. 

4. That the University be informed that the Com- 
missioners are not in a position to recommend any 
assistance towards expenditure on the study of animal 
diseases at Cambridge from funds other than the Corn 
Production Acts (Repeal) Act Fund, and that when this 
Fund is exhausted their commitments will terminate. 





Steps were taken immediately by the University to 
secure a Professor. Mr. J. B. Buxton, F.R.C.V.S., has 
now been elected.” 

The Professor was appointed in August, 1923, and the 
necessary preparations for obtaining and equipping tem- 
porary accommodation were commenced in September of 
that year. 

In order that there should be no delay in providing the 
essential facilities for a continuation of any work in which 
members of the Staff might be engaged at the time of their 
appointment a provisional scheme was submitted by 
Professor Buxton to the Development Commissioners, and 
was approved by them, which would enable work to be 
carried out by the department until the end of the current 
financial year (March 3lst, 1924), by which time the general 
scheme would be prepared. The amount of the grant 
sanctioned for this period was £4,270. 

Although no special buildings were available, temporary 
accommodation was provided in the Medical Schools and 
at the Field Laboratories. 

Owing to the generous co-operation by existing Depart- 
ments in the University in this and many other directions, 
the Director was able to collect a Staff and to begin a 
number of investigations without delay. 

Early in 1924, the following scheme for buildings, equip- 
ment, staff, and maintenance was prepared and submitted 
to the Development Commissioners by Professor Buxton:— 

** In accordance with the conditions of my appointment 
to the Chair of Animal Pathology, I beg to present a scheme 
for the provision of adequate permanent accommodation 
and temporary maintenance (7.e., until March 3lst, 1927, 
when the special grant from the Development Commission 
will cease to operate) of the Institute of Animal Pathology 
at Cambridge. 

** It is very necessary that a field station should be pro- 
vided and that the accommodation and general facilities 
at this station should be suffieent to meet all reasonable 
requirements. 

** T therefore recommend that the sum of £19,000 shall be 
given for the provision at the present Field Laboratories, 
Milton Road, of an infectious unit consisting of laboratories, 
accommodation for large and small animals; and also for 
acquiring additional land for the erection of a non-infectious 
unit consisting of similar accommodation. 

** It is essential to the future development of comparative 
pathology in Cambridge that the study of the diseases of 
the lower animals should be linked as closely as possible 
with the study of human diseases, and possibly at some 
future date with plant pathology. The term pathology is 
here employed in its broadest sense, and includes bacterio- 
logy, parasitology and immunology. 

‘With a view to establishing a permanent link between 
the first two departments, it is proposed that the Institute 
of Animal Pathology shall adjoin the new School of Patho- 
logy to be erected upon the Downing Street site, and that 
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a sum of £15,000 shall be set aside for the provision of the 
necessary accommodation and equipment. 

** Such an arrangement has an additional advantage in 
effecting a considerable saving, since the cost of erection 
will be less than that of a separate building and the neces- 
sity of providing a library, museum, media and histological 
departments will be avoided, since they can be common 
to the two Institutes.” 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 
FIELD BABORATORIES, MILTON RoAp. 
s ww ¢, 
Laboratory buildings, including 4 labora- 
tories, hot, cold, sterile, operating and 
sterilising rooms, 15 infectious boxes, 2 
cottages, 15 loose boxes, 27 acres addi- 
tional land, with all necessary services 
and equipment... see ous .. 19,000 0 0 


ACCOMMODATION, DOWNING STREET SITE. 
Laboratories, offices, demonstration 
rooms, services and equipment .. 15,000 0 0 


Srarr, SENIOR. 
1 Principal Assistant, £700—.,. , 
£800 and bonus, etc. ... 3 yrs. 2,460 0 0 
1 Senior (Protozoologist), 
£600—-£800 and bonus, etc. ending 1980 0 O 
1 Assistant, £500—£600 and 
bonus, etc. ; oa 
1 Assistant, £400—£600 and 
bonus, etc. por ae 1927. 1.560 0 0 
3 Junior Assistants, £300— 
£360 and bonus, ete. ... J 


r3lst Mar.,) 1,860 0 0 








. 3,200 0 0 


Srarr, JUNIOR. 
1 Principal Laboratory Attendant at 
£4 16s.— £249 12s. per annum. 
1 Senior Laboratory Attendant at £4— 
£208 per annum. 
2 Junior Laboratory Attendants at £2— 
£208 per annum. 
2 Boys at £1—£104 per annum. 
2 Animal Men at £2 to £2 10s.—£247 
per annum. 
For three years ... .. 3,049 16 O 
Maintenance, £7,000 per annum, includ- P 
ing average annual expenditure on 
animals, materials, travelling expenses, 
compensation for owners of animals, 
temporary assistants, clerical staff and 
upkeep generally ... eee eae -. 21,000 0 0 





£69,109 16 0 





The scheme, with some minor modifications, was 
accepted by the Treasury and the Development Com- 
missioners. A capital sum of £34,000 was sanctioned for 
buildings, land and equipment, together with an annual 
grant of £10,000 for maintenance. 

Sanction was also obtained for the following graded 
staff of research workers :— 

1 Principal Assistant at a salary of £700, rising to £800 

and bonus. 
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1 Principal Assistant at a salary of £600, rising to £800 
and bonus. 

1 Senior Assistant at a salary of £500, rising to £600 
and bonus. 

3 Junior Assistants at a salary of £300, rising to £360 


and bonus. 


1 Principal Laboratory Assistant. 
1 Senior re - 

2 Junior - a 

2 Boys 9s 


. 


bo 


Animal Attendants. 

The Staff was gradually got together during 1924, and, 
by the end of the year, the activities of the Institute were 
fully developed. 

The conditions under which work had to be carried out 
were far from satisfactory. Temporary accommodation 
was found at the Field Laboratories, but the resources of 
that Department were naturally inadequate for the pur- 
pose. For a period of eighteen months, six members ot 
the Senior Staff and two laboratory assistants were working 
in one wooden hut measuring 30ft. by 15ft. Animal 
accommodation was also very limited. Despite these 
disadvantages, however, several important investigations 
were undertaken and brought to a successful conclusion. 

In the summer of 1926 the Field Laboratories of the 
Institute were completed. These consist of a main 
laboratory building, a unit for infectious animals, a non- 
infectious unit, and two houses. 

The accommodation in the new School of Pathology 
consists of six laboratories and two offices, and includes 
the use of the various services and of lecture rooms, 
museum, library, ete. 

It is anticipated that this accommodation will be avail- 
able by the end of the year, and that it will afford an 
opportunity for closer co-operation with other departments 
of the University than has yet been possible. 

The sum of money from the Corn Production Act (Repeat 
Act) allocated for the maintenance of the department ol 
Animal Pathology, was exhausted by March 3lst, 1927. 
Thereafter the maintenance of the Institute was assured by 
a block grant from the Treasury which, in effect, places the 
Institute in an exactly similar position to that of other 
departments of the University, and of other Institutes 
which are financed from the same source, and provides an 
annual grant for maintenance of £10,000. This sum has 
been received up to the present time. The Institute is the 
largest and best equipped of its kind in the country: 


STAFF. PRESENT ORGANISATION. 


Director ... ee ... Professor J. B. Buxton, M.A., 
F.R.C.V.S., D.V.H., Professor 
of Animal Pathology in the 
University of Cambridge. 

Assistant Director and T. J. Bosworth, B.Sc., 


Pathologist. M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. 
Protozoologist ... ... Vacant. 
Pathologists . R. E. Glover, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 


W. A. Wood, C.B.E., M.A., 
M.R.C.V.S. 

W. J. Leyshon, M.R.C.V.S. 

J. R. M. Innes, M.R.C.V.S. 

Vacant. 
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... J. Stewart, M.A., B.Sc. 
G. Shearer, B.Sc. 
Biological Laboratory ... H. R. Allen, M.R.C.V.S. 
Research Student ... A. C. Fraser, B.V.Sc., 
M.R.C.V.S. 


Biochemists na 











An important feature of the work of the Institute is its 
mobile section. In order that investigations may be 
carried out upon premises at which an outbreak of disease 
has occurred, a motor laboratory has been specially built 
and equipped in such a way that, while being capable of 
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Fietp STaTION—INSTITUTE OF ANIMAL PATHOLOGY. 


AIMS OF THE INSTITUTE. 

The work of the Institute consists primarily of inves- 
tigations into diseases of farm animals. This aspect of the 
study of comparative pathology has been forced upon the 
Staff of the Institute as a result of the economic urgency 
of the solution of a number of enzootic and epizootic 
diseases which attack farm animals and about which little 
or nothing was known. 

In this respect the Institute—the youngest of those in 
existence—has been generous, inasmuch as it has under- 
taken, and incidentally brought to fruition, a number of 
investigations which were both difficult and expensive to 
carry out, and which had for perhaps one reason or the 
other previously been neglected. It was a risky under- 
taking for any young Institute, but time has shown that 
the policy was a correct one. 

In order that effect may be given as economically as 
possible to this procedure, liaison is maintained with 
veterinary practitioners, agricultural organisers, and 
stockowners. 

In addition, a Department has been created which deals 
entirely with the routine diagnosis of pathological material 
sent in by veterinarians and stockowners, while the Agri- 
cultucal Organisers keep the Institute informed of serious 
outbreaks of disease amongst animals in their areas. This 
organisation has proved to be of great value in preventing 
and controlling losses upon individual farms. 


! 





considerable speed and mobility in difficult places, it 
provides all the necessary facilities for prolonged field 
investigations. By this means such investigations can 
be carried out in an efficient manner in any part of the 
country. The value of this equipment has been appre- 
ciated by other Institutes engaged in the same work, and 
similar laboratories have been acquired by them. 

While several of the Senior members of the Staff are 
primarily engaged in special research, they are always 
available to form part of a team for any particular investi- 
gation. But although the actual nature of the work which 
has been undertaken during the past five years has been 
more or less forced upon the Staff, sight has never been lost 
of the importance of attacking the investigations in such 
a manner as not merely to prevent actual losses among 
farm animals, but also to apply such observations as may 
be acquired by the work which is undertaken to further our 
knowledge of the fundamental principles of the problems 
and of the comparative aspect of diseases as a whole. With 
this object in view, every endeavour has been made to 
take full advantage of the valuable facilities which the 
University provides for close co-operation with workers 
in other departments, who are engaged in the solution of 
problems which have a bearing upon the work of this 


department. Several important investigations are being 
carried out at present in collaboration with such 
workers. 
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GENERAL LABORATORY. 


REVIEW oF MAIN LINES OF ENQUIRY. 


The following is a brief review of the main lines of 
enquiry which have been pursued by the Departinent of 
Animal Pathology since its inception in 1923 and of such 
other observations as bear upon its work in general. The 
account is but an outline, and does scant justice to the 
large amount of scientilic work which has been done. The 
Staff of the Department are charged with the duty of 
promoting definite utilitarian ends in the expenditure of 
public funds. A great part of this work must always be 
that of assisting the application of new scientific knowledge 
to the special practical aims of preventive and curative 


medicine. 


'TUBERCULIN TESTS. 

The investigation into the reliability of the tests usually 
employed for the detection of tuberculosis in cattle, 
especially the subcutaneous test, and the possibility of 
devising a method which should be at least as effective as 
those already in use and less subject to non-specific 
influences, had been begun in 1922 by the Tuberculin 
Committee of the Medical Research Council, of which 
Professor Buxton was a member. After the Institute had 
been started that portion of the investigation in which 
Professor Buxton was particularly interested, namely, 
the carrying out of many experiments in order to deter- 
mine the efficiency of the proposed new Double Intra- 
dermal Test, was continued by the Staff of the Institute. 
In 1924 a large scale experiment was undertaken at the 





Metropolitan Cattle Market, London. Over 100 cattle ol 
all ages. destined for slaughter, were tested by the new 
method. A very thorough post-mortem investigation, 
including microscopical “ examination and _ inoculation 
experiments, was carried out in the case of reactors as well 
as non-reactors to the test. The result obtained fully 
justified the expectations already formed as to the detective 
value of the Double Intradermal Test, for it was found that 
it had indicated correctly the presence or absence of tuber- 
culosis in 98 per cent. of cases. A number of stringent 
tests followed, when possible, by post-mortem examination, 
have been made ; the results obtained have entirely con- 
firmed the earlier favourable opinion of the test and its 
superiority over the subcutaneous test when made under 
field conditions. 

The Institute, officially or unofficially, has continued to 
associations and _ private 
In some 


advise various authorities, 
individuals on the tuberculin testing of cattle. 
special instances the Institute has undertaken to control 
the testing of herds by the Double Intradermal Test at 
the request of the Ministry of Health. In many cases 
herds which had been “‘ certified’ on the result of the 
subcutaneous test, when submitted to the intradermal 
test, have been found to contain anything up to 40 per 
cent. of tuberculous animals. Since the milk from such 
certified herds is fed generously and without sterilisation 
to children on the assumption that there is no risk of bovine 
tubercle bacilli being present in it, the serious nature o! 
these disclosures and the importance of the Double Intra- 
dermal Test is obvious. 
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InFEcTious Boxks, 


OTENC F BERCULIN,. 
THE PoTENcY oF TUBERCULI 


In 1923, as a result of experiments carried out on behalf 
of the Tuberculin Committee of the Medical Research 
Council, several investigators found that the potency of 
tuberculin used for the detection of tuberculosis in animals 
varied very considerably. Until then it had been impos- 
sible to use tuberculous cattle for the comparison of a new 
batch of tuberculin with one of proved potency, since only 
one subcutaneous injection of tuberculin could be given 
at a time in one animal, and although the tuberculin of 
unknown potency might have been injected into an animal 
which was known to be tuberculous, since the response of 
individuals to the application of tuberculin varies so 
greatly, no useful comparison could be made with a tuber- 
culin of known value. Having established the efficacy of a 
double injection of tuberculin in determining the reaction 
of the tissues of a tuberculous animal, a method was devised 
whereby one or several tuberculins of unknown value 
could be compared for potency with two tuberculins of 
known strength (“‘ standards’) in the same animal. It- 
is now possible by this means to ensure that tuberculin of 
adequate potency is employed for testing purposes, and 





the Institute has defined a “‘ standard ”’ for such tuber- 
culin. By arrangement with the Ministry of Health and | 
the Medical Research Council, tuberculin of standard | 
potency is always available either for comparison or for | 
actual testing of cattle. 

The preparation and standardisation of tuberculin are 
controlled by Mr. H. R. Allen. | 
| 


TUBERCULOSIS OF SWINE. 


In collaboration with Dr. A. Stanley Griffith, of the 
Scientific Staff of the Medical Research Council, a member | 


of the Institute’s Staff, Mr. R. L. Cornell, carried out an 
investigation into the types of tubercle bacilli which may 
be responsible for tuberculosis {n swine. Material from 
tuberculous pigs was obtained from Smithfield Market, 
where pigs are received from all parts of the country for 
slaughter. It was found that in this country, as had been 
observed in the United States of America, an appreciable 
portion of cases of tuberculosis were due to the avian type 
of the bacillus, although the greater number were caused 
by the bovine type. This observation was of considerable 
importance, since it is a common practice to run pigs over 
ground which has carried poultry ; and in view of the 
frequent occurrence of tuberculosis in domestic fowls, the 
danger of infection of the pigs should be appreciated. 


PROTECTIVE VACCINATION. 


Following upon the work of Calmette and Guérin, in 
which attempts have been made to protect children and 
animals against tuberculosis, experiments are ‘being carried 
out by Professor Buxton in collaboration with Dr. A 
Stanley Griffith, with a view to determining if calves can 
be immunised by means of the B.C.G. vaccine (Calmette 
and Guérin) so as to withstand a suitable test dose of 
virulent bovine tubercle bacilli. So far as the experiments 
have gone, there is evidence to show that some degree of 
immunity is developed as a result of the introduction into 
the animal body of B.C.G. vaccine. 


It remains to be discovered which is the most suitable 
method of introduction, and also the duration of the 
immunity which is induced. These experiments are 


continuing, 
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STABLES. 


FILTRABILITY OF THE TUBERCLE BACILLUS. 


Various observers have described experiments by which 
it had been shown that certain preparations of the tubercle 
bacillus were capable of passage through fine porcelain 
If such is, indeed, the fact, the importance of the 
observation is obvious. Mr. R. E. Glover, of the Institute, 
who has made a special study of certain “‘ filter passing ” 
viruses, is at present carrying out an 


filters. 


or ‘* ultra-visible ”’ 
investigation in collaboration with Dr. Stanley Griffith 


along these lines. 


SHEEP DISEASES. 

Owing to the enormous annual loss suffered by flock- 
owners as a result of a number of diseases which cause a 
high mortality amongst their sheep, an endeavour has been 


made to clucidate some of these hitherto neglected diseases. 


IMMUNISATION AGAINST BRAXY. 


a disease of sheep, especially in the North of 
is caused by the Vibrion sep- 


Braxy 
England and in Scotland 
tique, an organism which was found to be frequently 
associated with the causation of gas gangrene of the troops 
in France and Flanders during the Great War. 

Mr. 
diseases due to organisms of this type (pathogenic anx- 


Bosworth, who has specialised in the study of 


robes), had. previous to his appointment at the Institute, 
initiated and controlled experiments which had for their 
ultimate object the active immunisation of animals against 
infection with the Vibrion septique and a closely allied 
organism Bacillus Chauvai, 

This work was continued during 1924 and 1925, and it 
was found to be possible to produce a very high degree of 
resistance in sheep to the disease. 

A modified method of vaccination was tried last year. 
Eight thousand animals in Northumberland were treated 
with apparently satisfactory results. This method has the 
advantage over all previous methods in that only one 
injection of the material is necessary—an apparently 








trivial, but really very important, point in the practical 
application of treatment to large numbers of semi-wild 


animals. 
ConTAGIoUS ABORTION OF EWEs. 


Twenty-five years ago a commission was appointed to 
enquire into epizootic abortion of cattle and sheep. As a 
result of their labours the nature of the disease and the 
causal agent in sheep were described. During the earlier 
investigations into sheep diseases carried out by the Staff 
of the Institute, it was found that in certain of the Eastern 
Counties the annual loss occasioned by premature birth of 
lambs was a very serious matter. The disease presented 
features which in several respects differed very definitely 
from those described by the Commission, and it was there- 
fore decided that it should be investigated. The work was 
undertaken by Messrs. Bosworth and Glover. 
stage in the enquiry it was ascertained that the causal 
agent described by M’Fadyean and Stockman, working 
for the Commission, was not present, and later an organism 
of the Paratyphoid group was found to be responsible for 


At an eagly 


this variety of the disease. It was shown later that sus- 
ceptible animals could be protected successfully against 
infection both experimentally and under natural conditions. 
A subsequent observation which was of far greater prac- 
tical importance was the fact that infected ewes rarely 
aborted a second time, so that in infected areas, instead of 
discarding diseased animals, it was found to be advisable 
to retain them in the flock and to immunise any fresh 
susceptible ewes that might be brought in. 

Further, a blood test was devised by which it was found 
to be possible to differentiate between diseased and sus- 
ceptible animals. The study of this disease was also of 
considerable interest from the point of view of comparative 
pathology, for, as is well known, outbreaks of paratyphoid 
infection in man occur fairly frequently and are usually 


‘ 


regarded as being due to infection from a human “ carrier.” 
It is possible, however, that in some instances infection 
may actually originate from an outbreak of disease in the 


lower animals, such as that which has been described. 
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Non-InFeotTious Unit. 


Still more recently another form of contagious abortion 
of ewes has been investigated by Professor Buxton and 
Mr. A. G. Thompson. While the causal agent very closely 
resembles that described by M’Fadyean and Stockman 
morphologically, it shows marked differences in its cul- 
tural requirements. Clinically also the disease differs in 
many important respects. As in the case of the paratyphoid 
“ B” infection, animals appear to acquire a considerable 
degree of immunity, and rarely abort a second time. A 
further important observation is that the male is able to 
transmit the disease, and that the causal organism is 
present in his blood and liver. This discovery makes it 
reasonable to assume that in the case of other bacterial 
diseases in which the male has been suspected of transmitting 
the infection, but since such transmission was thought to be 
of a purely mechanical nature or associated with disease 
of the reproductive organs the hypothesis has been dis- 
carded, he may, indeed, be an important factor in the 
spread of the disease. If this should prove to be the case, 
and evidence in support of the idea is accumulating, many 
hitherto obscure factors will be explained. 


MASTITIS IN EwEs. 


During the past three years an endeavour has been made 
to determine the causal factor or factors associated with 
mastitis of ewes. Owing to the difficulty in collecting 
specimens, and the relatively short seasonal period during 
which these cases occur, the investigation is likely to 
extend over several years. Continental workers have 
described a contagious agalaxia of sheep and goats due to 
an ultra-visible virus. So far it has not been possible to 
confirm these findings on the material which has been 





obtained in this country. In one instance only has there 
been reason to suspect that such a virus was present, but 
in view,of,the very great variety of organisms which have 
been isolated from different cases of the disease, the 
possibility of a common primary cause such as an ultra- 
visible virus has not been overlooked. This investigation 
is being carried out by Mr. W. J. Leyshon. 

JOINT-ILL OR POLYARTHRITIS OF LAMBS. 

During the past three years an investigation has been 
made of this serious condition in lambs by Messrs. Glover 
and Cornell. It is highly probable that several distinct 
types of organisms are capable of setting up the disease 
once they have become established in the animal’s body. 
It is known that this is true in the case of foals, in which 
the disease has received more “attention. 

Four outbreaks of the disease in lambs have been 
definitely shown to be due to a streptococcus, and in one 
the bacillus of swine erysipelas was found to be responsible. 
In three of the four outbreaks in which the streptococcus 
was found, there could be no doubt that infection occurred 
after birth by way of the umbilicus, but in the fourth out- 
break some of the lambs were visibly ill when born, and 
showed swellings of the joints within a few hours of birth. 
In most cases they died within 48 hours. There was no 
evidence of umbilical infection. Further, a streptococcus 
which was identical in all respects with that isolated from 
the joints of the affected lambs, was recovered from the 
uterus of one of the ewes whose lamb had died of the 
disease. The uterus itself was found to be diseased. 

This outbreak was of special interest since it strongly 
suggested that infection may in some cases at least take 


place before birth. 
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In the outbreak which was proved to be due to the 
bacillus of swine erysipelas, the lambs did not show evidence 
of infection until they were from two to four weeks old. 
No pigs were kept upon the farm, and, as far as could be 
ascertained, there were no cases of swine erysipelas in the 
immediate neighbourhood. Since this organism is able to 
maintain its existence in the soil and in manure for a con- 
siderable period, it is probable that the lambs contracted 
the infection from this source. There is every reason to 
hope that further outbreaks of this form of the disease 
could be controlled by means of anti-swine-erysipelas 
serum. 


PustuLar STOMATITIS. 


An enquiry into the etiology of this disease of lambs by 
Mr. Glover has yielded extremely interesting results. The 
disease is characterised by the formation of wart-like 
excrescences on the lips and noses of lambs, and possibly 
upon the mammary gland of ewes which are suckling 
infected lambs. Mr. Glover has proved that the disease 
is caused by an ultra-visible virus, and that the virus is 
capable of producing these papillomatous-like growths 
when inoculated into the skin of susceptible animals. In 
view of the virus hypothesis which has been associated 
with the causation of various neoplasms of man and the 
lower animals, this work is of very considerable importance 
in the study of comparative pathology. Mr. Glover has 
shown, further, that susceptible animals can be rendered 
immune to the disease by means of inoculation of des- 
sicated material containing the virus. 


PARASITIC GASTRO ENTERITIS. 


The parasitic infestations of the lower animals are prob- 
ably responsible for a heavier annual loss to stockowners 
than any other disease. This is particularly true of the 
stomach and intestinal worms of sheep which produce a 
severe gastro enteritis which, if it does not always cause the 
death of the animal, renders it practically valueless. Many 
remedies have been suggested from time to time, and 
during the past three years Colonel W. A. Wood has 
devoted himself almost entirely to an investigation of the 
remedial value of an enormous number of drugs. Many 
heavily infested sheep of all ages have been kept at the 
Institute and treated with courses of the various well- 
known remedies, as well as with a number of new sub- 
stances. The effect of the particular agent under trial 
is determined by ascertaining the number of ova of the 
different nematode worms which are voided in a given 
period of time in the feces of the host. This work has been 
most laborious, and has necessitated many thousands of 
counts. So far, no really satisfactory treatment has been 
discovered, and many popular remedies have been proved 
to be valueless. 


Post-MortTEM CHANGES IN THE SHEEP’sS INTESTINES. 


In the course of an investigation by Mr. J. R. M. Innes 
into the pathological histology of a disease affecting the 
intestines of lambs, it was suspected that certain definite 
changes which had been described previously as due to 
certain pathological conditions, were nothing more than 
a post-mortem degeneration. It was therefore decided to 
study the post-mortem changes in the sheep’s intestine with 
a view to determining— 
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(a) the relative degree of resistance to such changes in 
the various anatomical divisions ; 

(6) the influence of time (elapsing between death and 
fixation of the tissue) and temperature upon the 
changes. 

The intestines were removed as soon as possible after 

death by bleeding. 

Portions were kept at room temperature and others at 
body temperature. 

Pieces from the various anatomical divisions were 
removed and placed in fixative at intervals up to 48 
hours after death. It was found that degenerative changes 
occurred very rapidly. 

At room temperature, one hour after death, there was 
extensive desquamation of the surface epithelium, while at 
the end of 24 hours the whole of the mucous membrane 
showed a complete necrosis. Similar progressive changes 
were observed in all portions of the intestine. It is inter- 
esting to note that until the surface epithelium is destroyed 
very little change takes place in the underlying tissues. 
It was found that these degenerative changes resemble, to 
a certain extent, pathological necrotic lesions in the intes- 
tine, and the suspicion that these changes have been 
described as of pathognomonic significance has been 
confirmed. 


SHEEP-DIPPING TRIALS. 


At the request of the Ministry of Agriculture, experiments 
have been undertaken with a view to determining the 
efficacy of some proprietary sheep dips in the treatment of 
‘** scab ” or mange of sheep. As this is a scheduled disease 
under the Diseases of Animals Acts, a special order has 
been made by the Ministry of Agriculture permitting 
infected sheep to be kept on a portion of land at the Field 
Laboratory of the Institute. 


PROTOZOOLOGICAL. 


When Dr. Jameson was appointed as protozoologist to 
the Department in 1924, it was decided to commence the 
work by making a survey of the protozoa normally present 
in the intestinal canal of domestic herbivora. It was 
thought possible that under normal conditions balance 
might be maintained between the protozoa and intestinal 
bacteria of certain kinds, while, as a result of some patho- 
logical conditions, this balance might be upset and have 
some bearing upon the changes observed. This alteration 
in balance was in fact established, but owing to the fact 
that it was found to be possible to “ cultivate ” some of 
the protozoa, notably Balantidium coli, in vitro, and the 
far-reaching effects that this might have upon experimental 
chemo-therapeutic observations. it was decided to pursue 
this investigation. The results have fully justified the 
change of programme. ‘This work was unfortunately 
brought to an abrupt termination in August, 1927, by 
Dr. Jameson’s appointment to the Chair of Zoology at 
Mills College, California. 


“ 


DISEASES OF SWINE. 


A number of diseases of pigs have been investigated. 
The most important, owing to the extent of its ravages in 
the Eastern Counties, is swine erysipeias. 

In 1923 there was no known means of checking the 
disease except by the use of an immune serum. The serum 
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was not prepared in this country, was difficult to obtain, 
and varied very considerably in value. 

The earliest work undertaken by the Institute was an 
attempt to prepare an immune serum of high potency and 
in such a manner that the life of the horse from which the 
serum was prepared was not endangered by the use of 
living organisms. It was found that a potent serum could 
be produced in a few months from horses, by the injection, 
at certain intervals, of cultures of the swine erysipelas 
bacillus which had been rendered harmless to the horse by 
chemical means. The use of this serum was most success- 
ful in checking the spread of the disease in herds of pigs. 

During the year 1923-1924 eighteen litres of the serum 
were prepared and distributed for experimental purposes. 
During the following year 7,300 doses were distributed. 
As a result of the demand created by the successful use of 
this serum, it can now be obtained from commercial firms 
in this country. 

Since the use of serum is limited to the treatment of 
animals in which the disease has occurred, or to those which 
are in contact with them, an attempt has been made to 
devise a means of inducing an active immunity by means 
of a vaccine and so prevent the disease making its appear- 
ance ina herd. Hitherto, protective inoculation practiced 
on the Continent has consisted of the simultaneous injection 
of culture of the living organism and immune serum. 

This method is very unsatisfactory. It not infrequently 
happens that pigs develop the disease as a result of the 
inoculation, or that the immunity which is produced in 
them is insufficient to afford a solid protection against 
subsequent infection, even when this takes place a few 
weeks later. 

Experiments have therefore been carried out in which 
the culture of swine erysipelas bacilli has been chemically 
treated in such a way that while it is incapable of produc- 
ing the disease, its antigenic properties are not interfered 
with. Laboratory experiments with this material have 
proved entirely satisfactory, and it is now being tried under 
field conditions. 

The preparation of the anti-swine erysipelas serum and 
experimental work with the vaccines have been undertaken 
by Mr. H. R. Allen. 


NUTRITIONAL DISEASES. 

During the past year an attempt has been made to aug- 
ment the facilities for team work in research by the develop- 
ment of a biochemical laboratory within the department. 

Messrs. Stewart and Shearer are at present engaged, 
with other members of the Staff, in a number of important 
investigations, including a study of the metabolic, patho- 
logical and nutritional eftects of rations containing an 
excess of protein in the sheep. 

An investigation is also being carried out into the 
mechanism of cellulose digestion in ruminants, in the course 
of which it has been found that a cellulose splitting organ- 
ism, isolated from manure, is capable of producing glucose 
as an intermediate product in the breaking down of 
cellulose. There is reason to believe that most of the 
cellulose is ultimately absorbed into the animal body in 
this form, thus supporting Kellner’s view that “‘ for fatten- 
ing purposes digestible fibre and digestible carbohydrate 
possess equal values.”” This work has been carried out by 
Mr. Stewart, in collaboration with Dr. Woodman, of the 


School of Agriculture. 
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A series of experiments are in progress with a view to 
determining the normal amount of calcium, phosphorus, 
potassium, sodium and chlorine in the bones of young pigs. 
Very little appears to be known concerning the presence of 
these substances and it is thought possible that the informa- 
tion which is being obtained may throw some light on the 


cause of death in very young pigs. 


RovuttnE DIAGNOsIs. 


As mentioned earlier in the report, an important feature 
of the activities of the Institute was the creation of a small 
department which deals exclusively with the diagnosis of 
pathological material sent in by stockowners and veterin- 
arians. 

This work is carried out by Mr. W. J. Leyshon with the 
help, when necessary, of other members of the Staff. 

That the work is appreciated by owners of animals is 
shown by the fact that the number of specimens sent for 
diagnosis increased from 326 during the first year to 892 
during the second, and to 1,364 during the third year. The 
department is also of value in bringing to the notice of the 
Staff outbreaks of disease which would otherwise escape 
attention 

APPOINTMENTS. 
For the sake of the work which is being undertaken, it is 
regretted that several members of the Staff have been 
chosen for scientific appointments elsewhere. Some loss 
from preferment is unavoidable if men of promise are 
enlisted. The following appointments have been obtained 
by late members of the Staff :— 
A. P. Jameson, D.Se., Professor of Zoology, Mills 
College, California. 

R. L. Cornecy, B.Se., M.R.C.V.S., Research Officer, 
Tanganyika Territory. 

W. L. Srewart, M.R.C.V.8., Veterinary Adviser, 
Armstrong College, University of Durham. 

A. 8. Corset, B.Se., Ph.D., Rubber Research Institute, 
Kuala Lumpur. 


VISITORS. 


Research workers from other countries, and from the 
Colonial Service, are welcomed for a period of research at 
the Institute. 

During the past three years, eight workers from the fol- 
lowing countries have availed*themselves of this oppor- 
tunity: S. Rhodesia, Uganda, Kenya, Australia, Canada 


and Trinidad. 











Horsk TRANSPORT IN THE ARMY. 

It is officially announced that the 3rd, 5th, and 24th 
Horse Transport Companies of the Royal Army Service 
Corps are to be disbanded. 

‘The mechanisation of the second line transport of the 
Army has progressed to such an extent in the last eight 
years that only five horse transport companies of the 
Royal Army Service Corps will now remain out of the 
thirty-one which existed in 1920,” says The Times. ‘‘ These 
are ‘Y’ Depot Company at Woolwich, No. | Company 
at Aldershot, No. 2 Company at Bulford, No. 4 Company 
at Catterick, and No. 25 Company in Egypt. Each of the 
fourteen Infantry Divisional Trains of the Territorial Army 
includes the nucleus of a horse transport company. Of 
the three companies now to be disbanded, one is stationed 
at Woolwich and two at Aldershot.” 
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Sterility and Abortion. 


A SUGGESTION. 


By J. Greee, O.B.E., M.R.C.V.S., Belfast. 


World-wide agricultural and veterinary interest has 
for some time been displayed in abortion and sterility in 
cattle. These conditions, with their after effects in calf 
and udder troubles, have been a source of tremendous loss 
to the agriculturalists of the world. 


The conditions seem to synchronise with the increased 
intensive feeding of farm stock in recent years. I may say 
that this is not admitted by certain Danish and American 
authorities, but the older practitioners in this country 
will be more ready to agree when they look back to the 
time when farmers “‘ underfed ”’ rather than “‘ overfed ” 
their cows, while on the other hand, and at the same 
period, the city and suburban dairymen fed heavily with 
meals rich in protein for the purpose of having beef at the 
end of the lactation. It is well known that such dairymen, 
if they wanted to keep over a good cow, had considerable 
difficulty in getting her in calf, and if they managed it 
she frequently aborted. At that time, as I have said, 
farmers had not commenced intensive feeding, so I have 
reasoned that the acidosis produced in the cow as the 
result of the intensive feeding made the correct soil for 
the bacillus of Bang to grow in. Further, we know that 
in order to grow the bacillus in artificial media, very mildly 
alkaline conditions are required ; in fact, a condition of 
acidosis. If the medium is of the normal alkalinity of the 
body fluids the bacillus will not grow readily. 

It is evident, therefore, that if the bacillus is to prosper 
in the live animal the body fluids must be below par in 
alkalinity. 

Medical authorities agree that many of the dietetic 
ills from which we humans suffer are due to an incorrect 
balance of our rations, that is, when we eat large quantities 
of cereals, bread and meat, all of which tend to produce 
an acidosis of the system. Normal alkalinity can be 
maintained, however, if we use the correct quantities 
of milk, fruit and green vegetables, which latter would 
appear to be our natural food. 

From this basis I think it is quite fair to reason that 
present-day cows are fed in a way far removed from ‘their 
normal and natural requirements, the result being that the 
body fluids are made suitable for the growth of the bacillus 
of Bang. If that is so, our scientists should apply them- 
selves to find out some substance which, when added to 
the rations of intensively-fed cattle, would keep the 
normal alkalinity intact. The various precautions to 
prevent infection are good, but not sufficient—as we all 
know. Most practitioners will agree that a large percen- 
tage of sterility is due to the almost acid condition of the 
natural secretions of the uterus and vagina (in the latter 
the red and swollen clitoris is an indication) ; in this case 
these unnatural secretions kill or inhibit the spermatozoa 
before they have time to fertilise the ovum of the cow. 

It is my suggestion that in working out a prevention 
for abortion and sterility more attention should be paid to 
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Animal Nutrition. 
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CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 


Chronic Peribronchitis resulting in Chronic Interstitial 
Pneumonia in a Mule. 


By Major H. Aten, R.A.V.C., 
Remount Depét, Mona, Punjab, India. 

A country-bred mule, which had been, about two 
months previously, treated for debility, was admitted to 
hospital on 24th February, 1928, on account of having gone 
down in condition. Its temperature remained normal 
until the evening of 2nd March, 1928, when it went up to 
103° F., but returned to normal on the morning of the 
following day. From the evening of the 3rd there was a 
steady elevation in the temperature until it reached 
103° F. on the 6th. After this date it remained more or 
less normal during the morning, but fluctuated between 
101° F. and 102° F. during the evening until the mule’s 
death on 9th April, 1928. 

On admission, the patient showed no marked 
symptoms, except for accelerated respiration and an 
occasional short cough, which continued throughout 
the progress of the disease, and it remained on its feed 
except for the four days from 3rd to 6th March. From 
the middle of March, however, the animal began to waste 
very rapidly, and within a few days was literally reduced 
to a living skeleton. Its respiration became laboured 
and markedly accelerated, and it almost seemed to gasp 
for breath, although the inspiratory and expiratory acts 
themselves continued as single operations. Auscultation 
revealed marked bronchial sounds and absence of vesicular 
sounds in parts. 

The animal received a course of routine treatment for 
internal parasites and a series of intravenous injections of 
iodine solution, but these failed to effect any appreciable 
amelioration in its condition. 

Post-mortem findings. The lungs presented a greyish- 
white appearance, and in their greater part there was 
a marked increase in density and thickness. Portions of 
the lungs floated when placed in water, and on pressure 
yielded a froth-like exudate. The liver capsule was 
studded all over with white spots. The mediastinal and 
bronchial glands were enlarged. Quantities of the morbid 
material were forwarded, for histological examination, to 
the Director of the Imperial Institute of Veterinary 
Research, who very kindly had the following report made 
out for me :— 

‘The lungs on histological examination showed distinctly 
some degree of emphysema, chronic interstitial pneumonia 
and chronic peribronchitis. The last condition would 
appear to be present almost invariably in equines in India, 
and is believed to be due to the effects of a worm parasite.* 

* It is of interest in this connection that Magarinos 
Torres (1923) has adduced interesting evidence in support 
of the theory of verminous origin of peribronchial nodules. 
Into a wound artificially produced in a guinea-pig, he 
deposited, in the course of ten consecutive days, 431 larve 
of Habronema museew. When the animal was destroyed 
on the twelfth day, he found its lungs overgrown with 


greyish, firm, prominent, irregularly disposed granulations, 
each of the size of the “ head of a needle.”’ Microscopical 








examination showed that these granulations were formed 
(Footnote continued at foot of first column next page.) 
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In the present case there was found an occasional en- 
capsuled mass of cell débris, almost certainly indicating 
a healed verminous lesion. 

“ There was also a certain amount of diffuse desquamation 
of the lining endothelium into alveoli without infiltration 
by other ‘ new’ cells, indicating mild irritation. 

‘In a few bronchi, there was evidence of some degree of 
leucocyte infiltration having occurred in addition to the 
shedding of endothelial cells, and this would account for 
the appearance of pus-like material yielded on pressure. 

** The lymphatic glands showed marked cedema, but other- 
wise presented a normal appearance. 

“The liver had undergone changes usually associated with 
chronic worm infestation, as evidenced by the presence of 
cirrhosis and of a large number of irregularly disposed 
lesions of varying size, consisting of encapsuled cell débris 
and appearing as white spots to the naked eye. An 
examination of this organ also disclosed an appreciable 
degree of congestion, 
of extravasated blood.” 


venous with occasional ‘ pools’ 


Rhododendron Poisoning. 


MORPHINE AS AN ANTIDOTE. 

By W. Putitipson Moss, M.C., M.R.C.V.S., Woking. 

At 2 p.m. a number of goats were seen greedily eating 
some rhododendron shrubs in the front garden into which 
they had broken. They were driven into the orchard, 
where they later completely denuded two shrubs before 
they were discovered. 

It was estimated that the twelve goats which afterwards 
showed symptoms of poisoning, must have eaten about a 
barrow-load of leaves, which was found on trial to weigh 
18 lbs. 

At 8 p.m. (six hours after ingestion) two female goats 
were found to have left their concentrates untouched, and 
were vomiting. A quantity of the vomit, which was a 
green-colored liquid of watery consistence, and containing 
some partly-chewed leaves, was lying on the floor in front 
of them. The remainder of the herd were feeding and 
appeared not to be affected. 

The two affected goats had a small amount of frothy 
saliva about the lips; slight pressure about the throat or 
neck in the region of the cesophagus caused gulping and 
spasms of the diaphragm, and at intervals green fluid 
splashed from the mouth on to the floor. 

The vomit was not at once ejected but frequently 
swallowed, or partially swallowed two or three times before 


it was ejected from the mouth. Feces were being voided 








(Continued from previous page.) 
of numerous polynuclear cells—particularly eosinophil 
cells, and some macrophages, the nematode lying embedded 
in the centre of the area. The other organs (the liver, 
the heart, the kidneys, the spleen, etc.) remained unaffected. 
No lesions comparable to these were discoverable in 82 
other guinea-pigs belonging to the same lot. The experi- 
ment therefore demonstrated that larve of H. musce, 
when deposited in wounds, are capable of reaching the 
lungs, for the tissue of which they would appear to have a 
marked preference. According to Magarinos Torres, 
this may be held to account for the frequent association of 
‘“* Summer Sores” with peribronchial nodules. (C.R. Soc. 
Biol., Vol. 90, pp. 242-243.)—H.A. 
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in very small amounts very continuously accompanied by 
straining, and giving an impression of constipation. 
The feces were of normal formation and consistence. 


The straining was sometimes rather violent after the 
animals had moved or were disturbed, and urine was passed 
in drops, appearing very like a case of strangury. 

Respiration was rather hurried. Temperature 102° 
and 1025°; extremities warm. Pulse large, quick, rather 
infrequent. 

When seen the following morning (20 hours after 
ingestion) one of the goats was eating and, though a little 
exhausted, appeared quite recovered. 

The other was down and when made to rise commenced 
to vomit again; she trembled and her breathing was 
shallow and very hurried. Temperature was 104° at this 
stage. 

Ten other goats now showed similar symptoms to those 
described in connection with the first two affected. Six 
of these were kids and three of the latter appeared very 
badly affected. There was much bleating between the 
spasms, considerable trembling of the muscles of the limbs, 
and some excitement. The pupils were dilated. 

Late the same day most of the goats were eating and, 
beyond a certain amount of exhaustion, appeared normal. 
This excepts the goat which was first affected. She was 
in an extremely exhausted state, but straining had ceased. 
When made to rise the limbs trembled, breathing was 
remarkably quick and shallow, the movements of the 
flanks being a mere flutter, and there was an absence of 
thoracic movements. Temperature was normal—103°. 
Treatment. 

The two goats first affected were rugged up and given 
arom. spts. ammon. in a sol. ammon. carb. and gum 
tragacanth, in very small doses, and had hot water bottles 
secured to the loins. 

The following morning,when others were found affected, 
similar drinks were given at intervals. In addition, the 
goat which showed symptoms since the previous night 
received 5 c.c. dose Hexaton intramuscularly. This 
is a water-soluble camphor preparation. 

The animal still showed signs of collapse late in the 
day and a further 5 c.c. dose Hexaton was injected. 

She commenced to eat a little that night and eventually 
recovered. The symptoms were most marked in this goat 
and three kids. - 

Reference Hardikar (“‘ Plant Poisoning,’ Craig, Kehoe). 

** Andromedotoxin, the active principle of the rhodo- 
dendron, acts upon the termination of the vagus, which 
it first stimulates and then paralyses ; this explaining 
some of its most prominent effects, including repeated 
evacuations of the bowels At least a third of 
the poison injected hypodermically leaves the body 
unchanged in the urine.” 

Opiates seem to have been avoided in treatment, but 
morphine has no influence on the secretion of urine. 
Diminished peristalsis, which it causes, is believed to 
depend on depression of some part of the peripheral nerve 
supply, and therefore this drug might be expected to act 
as an efficient antidote to andromedotoxin, if used before 
symptoms of collapse have set in. 

It was therefore decided to try morphine in moderate 
doses in the case of the three kids which appeared seriously 
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affected. Each kid received gr. } morphine sulphate 
subcutaneously. One kid showed a little increased 
excitability for a very short time. 

These kids showed improvement in a few hours, and when 
seen later in the day appeared quite lively, and were 
feeding well. 

The owner states that the herd passes the shrubs in the 
orchard daily under supervision, but is never allowed to eat 
from the plants nor did any of them make any determined 
effort to do so. She considers that at this time of the 
year (July) the plant is most attractive, and many cases 
of poisoning by it occur in goats about this season. 

The most serious effects of the poison in the case of the 
female goat above noted were probably directly related 
to the amount of the dose of toxin received, this animal 
being a rapid and greedy feeder. 

A number of goats in the herd which showed no symptoms 
were grazers only, but all those affected were known to be 
browsers. 


Adrenalin in Prolapse. 
By Henry Gray, M.R.C.V.S. 

During the past few years I have used adrenalin hydro- 
chloride in the treatment of prolapse of the anus, rectum, 
cloaca, oviduct, vagina or uterus in the dog, cat or bird and 
have experienced good results. The prolapsed organ 
should be reduced to its normal position without leaving 
any elbows or rucks and then the lumen or passage is 
plugged with a piece of cotton wool or other material 
soaked with adrenalin solution and held into position until 
this has taken effect and removed the desire to strain. 
In birds I have not seen any bad effects by using the 
1—-1,000 solution as issued by the trade, but I have re- 
frained from using this strength on mammals since I have 
witnessed serious sloughing after it has been injected 
subcutaneously. 

Dogs may receive a hypodermic injection of morphine 
hydrochloride in order to keep them quiet for a few hours. 
I do not know if this treatment has been adopted to any 
extent in the larger animals, but if it has not, practitioners 
should give it a trial and then record their experience of it. 





Neosalvarsan in Syphilis or Spirochztosis in the Rabbit. 
By Henry Gray, M.R.C.V.S. 

This rather frequent disease in the rabbit is readily 
overcome even by a single dose of neosalvarsan, sold 
under various trade names. Some practitioners have 
found it act very well when injected into the peritoneal 
cavity ; others, under the skin. In such a small animal 
as the rabbit intravenous injection is a rather tedious 
method of administration by the busy practitioner. 


Spirochzetosis in Canaries. 
By Henry Gray, M.R.C.V.S. 
Canaries not infrequently succumb to a disease termed 
** going-light ’’ by canary breeders. After death all the 
organs have an anemic and primrose-tinted appearance, 
During life the birds become weak, waste away rapidly 
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ABSTRACTS. 


[BaRLovatz. Les petits grossissements en microscopie 
pratique. [Low Magnifications in Practical Microscopy. | 

— Bull. Soc. Path. Exot. 1927. Oct. 12. Vol. 20. No. 8. 

pp. 753-758.—Ex. Trop. Vet. Bull.] 

Whereas in the laboratory the microscope is used for the 
thorough examination of organisms, its use in general 
diagnostic work is something quite different. Here the 
aim is the rapid detection of organisms whose presence is 
suspected. In the field, where large numbers of examina- 
tions have to be made, minutes are of importance. 

Clearly in the examination of any preparation the more 
fields that have to be searched the longer the time neces- 
sary, and the rapidity with which a specimen can be 
searched is inversely proportional to the square of the 
diameter of the field of the microscope, provided, oi 
course, that the time necessary to search individual 
fields remains constant. When it is necessary to search 
the fields carefuily for the detection of parasites the saving 
is less obvious than when parasites can be detected at a 
glance. If the magnification be reduced still further the 
parasites may be readily recognisable when found, but it 
may be difficult to detect them. Another advantage o! 
working with low magnifications is that they entail less 
fatigue to the eyes. 

When the light is poor it is easier to work with low powers 
tha: with high ones. 

By the use of two huygenian oculars (I and IV) and 
two objectives (No. 3 and No. 6) it is possible to get a 
range of four magnifications which are approximately 50, 
100, 225 and 450. For the great majority of intestinal 
parasites a magnification greater than about 100 is not 
necessary. The eggs of helminths and protozoa can be 
detected readily in the feces under this power. 

Malarial parasites, and particularly in thick films, do not 
require a magnification higher than 225, if the preparations 
are well stained. 

It is rather more difficult to detect trypanosomes in 
gland juice, and, further, in such preparations trypano- 
somes disappear rapidly. It is a constant rule that if a 
slide be examined twice with an intervening interval of 
5 minutes, fewer trypanosomes will be found at the second 
examination than at the first. 

Examinations of moist preparations have shown that 
the number of trypanosomes detected in a given time is 
approximately the same whether the magnification be 
225 or 450. With a magnification of 100 the number 
detected is fewer. If cells are numerous in the films the 
figure given by a magnification of 100 only will be still 
smaller. 

A magnification of about 200 is also recommended for 
the enumeration o* leucocytes in cerebro-spinal fluid. 








(Continued from previous column.) 

and have a feather-like weight. They usually succumb 
in a few days. It is due to a spirochete similar to, if not 
identical with, that attacking poultry. The vector is 
undoubtedly the red-mite—Dermanyssus avium and prob- 
ably the canary grey louse Sp. ? The spirochete of poultry 
has been transmitted to the canary and then from canary 
to canary by the red-mite which abounds in bird rooms 





during the breeding season. 
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RoGER, JOUVEAUX AND PLATEAU. Mode d’administra 
tion pratique des anthelmintiques. [A Practical Method 
of Administering Anthelmintics.|— Bull. Acad. Vét. de 
France. 1928. Jan. Vol. 1, pp. 43-46. Ex. Trop. 
Vet. Bull.] 

The authors tind that horses will 
drugs simmply mixed with bran mash. 


take anthelmintic 
In this way they 
have given doses of 25 g. of carbon bisulphide, 100 g. of 
carbon tetrachloride, 18 cc. of oil of chenopodium, oil of 
turpentine 80 to 100 ce. 
The drugs are first thoroughly 


The doses are given twice— 
morning and evening. 
mixed in about four litres of water, then bran is added by 
handfuls and thoroughly stirred with a stick. Six or 
seven litres of bran are added in this way. 

Patients should be on a ‘‘ sloppy ” diet before treatment 
is begun and they should be starved for 36 hours imme- 
diately before. 

The rate at which animals take the medicated bran 
Some—and these form the minority 
—eat it up quickly, while others eat only a little at a time, 


varies considerably. 


and thus may require two hours or more to finish the meal. 

Generally, the second feed is eaten more quickly than 
th> first. 
containing vermifuges may be persuaded to do so by con- 
tinuing the starvation and by administering a saiine 


Animals which will not eat bran containing 


purgative each day. There is no risk attaching to even 
lon * starvation if a purgative is given daily. 

For oxyuris the authors have given arecolin hydro- 
bromide mixed with powdered charcoal. 


[Rose (A. L.). Osteomalacia in Cattle in New South 


Wales.— Australian Vet. Jl. 1927. Dec. Vol. 3. No. 4. 
pp. 122-127.—Ex. Trop. Vet. Bull.] 


Osteomalacia occurs enzootically in New South Wales 
and analyses of soils and grasses have shown that the 
phosphoric acid content of, these is definitely lower in 
areas where osteomalacia occurs than elsewhere. 

‘* Bone-chewing ” as seen in Australia is the first symp- 
tom of osteomalacia, but the depraved appetite also shows 
itself by the chewing of things other than bone. 

The disease is always more manifest in milking cows 
than in other stock, the drain on the animal’s system 
affording a natural explanation of this. The deficiency 
shows itself, as is also to be expected, in the calves. 

The evidence regarding the seasonal occurrence of the 
disease is conflicting, but generally speaking, it is most 
marked in the coastal areas in late winter and early spring. 
Rainfall does not appear to be a determining factor. 

The geographical distribution of the disease cannot as 


yet be defined with certainty, but there is more information ° 


regarding this in connection with the coastal areas, which 
have been farmed for milk for many years, than in the 
inland pastoral districts. The disease is most evident 
in the granite districts, and least in the basalt and volcanic 
areas. All flat river country is sound. 

The post-mortem reveals lesions in the bones only, and 
it is noticeable that although the ribs are not weight- 
bearing bones they are frequently the site of fractures. 
After the ribs the defect is most pronounced in the trans- 
verse processes of the lumbar vertebrae, the pelvic bones, 
and those of the limbs. 


(Continued at foot of next column. ) 
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CONFERENCE OF THE GOVERNMENT VETERINARY 
SURGEONS OF MALAYA. 


Formation of the Far-Eastern V.M.A. 


IcXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS. 


The Conference assembled at Mr. Stanhope’s quarters 
at Seremban, Negri Sembilan, on February l7th, 1928, 
there being present the following : 
F.R.C.V.S., Government Veterinary Surgeon, Penang ; 
Mr. G. B. Purvis, F.R.C.V.S., Government Veterinary 
Surgeon, Perak North; Mr. W. R. Wallace, M.R.C.V.S., 
Acting Government Veterinary Mr. 
R. Macgregor, M.R.C.V.S., Government Veterinary Sur- 
geon, Pahang West; Mr. G. Rocker, M.R.C.V.S., Govern- 
ment Veterinary Surgeon, Singapore ; and Mr. R. A. B. 
Stanhope, B.V.Se., M.R.C.V.S., Government Veterinary 
Surgeon, Negri Sembilan. 

Mr. Simpson was unanimously elected Chairman. He 
at once took the Chair and opened the Conference. 

Mr. Stanhope informed the Conference that he had 


Mr. H. G. Simpson, 


Surgeon, Selangor ; 


received letters or telegrams from those unable to attend, 
namely, Mr. Fleury, State Veterinary Surgeon, Kedah ; 
Mr. McCrea, Municipal 
Mr. Turner, Government Veterinary Surgeon, 
East ; all of whom were unable to get away irom their 
duties, and Tuanku Abu Bakar, State Veterinary Surgeon, 


Veterinary Surgeon, Penang ; 


Pahang 


Johore, who was down with fever. Mr. Short, Government 
Perak South, Mr. 
Government Veterinary Surgeon, Selangor, were away on 


Veterinary Surgeon, and Symonds, 


leave. Perak South and Malacca were represented by 
Mr. Purvis and Mr. Stanhope, who are acting for those 
appointments. 

Regret was expressed that a full attendance had not 
been possible. 

Mr. Vellupillai, Veterinary Inspector, Seremban, was 
so present. 

The Chairman then called upon Mr. Purvis to introduce 
his paper on “ Improvement (for Milk Production) of Local 


Breeds of Cattle.”’ After Mr. Purvis had introduced his 








(Continued from previous column.) 


in origin, such as choking with pieces of bone or other 
body, the 
swallowing of nails, wire, etec., and, finally, parabotulism 


foreign pericarditis and* pleurisy tollowing 

It has been suggested that sterility may result from 
phosphorus deficiency, but field inquiries do not tend to 
support that view. 

Preventive and curative measures involvé the supply 
of the deficiency in the diet whether that be phosphorus 
or lime or both. 

The ideal way of combating the disease is by top dressing 
with superphosphate at the rate of one hundredweight 
per acre. This not only affects the health of the animals, 
but ensures an abundance of better feed and increases 
the carrying capacity of the fodder 
should also be dressed with superphosphate. If 


farm. All crops 
super- 
phosphate is not used a ration of 2lbs. of bran per day will 
prevent bone chewing. Alternatively, a lick containing 
the required minerals may be provided, and bone meal is 


the best form in which to supply these. 
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paper the Chairman opened the discussion and each one 
present followed with a contribution, after which the 
meeting was opened to a general discussion. On the 
conclusion of this the following resolution, proposed by 
Mr. MACGREGOR and seconded by Mr. STANHOPE was 
carried unanimously as the conclusion of the Conference 
on the subject, viz. :— 

“That the Conference considers that the dairy herds 
at the various hill stations should be used for dual pur- 
poses—(i) as dairy herds as at present, and (ii) as stud 
herds for herd improvement purposes by the surplus 
calves produced being sold or the bull calves being placed 
in suitable localities when old enough. 

‘“* Also that for this second purpose European breeds 
of cattle are not suitable, but that the Sahiwal (or Mont- 
gomery) bulls obtainable from the Pusa Agricultural 
Research Station in India are suitable.” 


A vote of thanks to Mr. Purvis for his paper was pro- 
posed by Mr. MAcGREGOR, seconded by Mr. WALLACE, and 
carried unanimously. 

There being a little time available for discussion, Mr. 
Simpson brought forward the question of the formation of 
a local Veterinary Association and referred briefly to the 
Conference in Penang, in November, 1925, when the 
proposal was formulated, and pointed out how desirable 
it was that an association should be established. Mr. 
MACGREGOR, who had been acting as Secretary for this 
since the Penang Conference, then gave a short account 
of what had been done towards this object and showed the 
articles of association that had been drawn up for the 
formation of such an association. Messrs. Purvis, Wallace 
and Rocker, who had joined the service since the Penang 
Conference, expressed their willingness to support and 
their desire to join such an association, and, the views of 
the absent members being well known, it was decided to 
form The Far-Eastern Veterinary Medical Association in 
accordance with the articles of association already drawn 
up, and to have the Association recorded under the Societies 
Enactment to such extent as is necessary legally to con- 
stitute the Association as a lawful assembly. The follow- 
ing office bearers were then elected, viz. :— 

President.—Mr. H. G. Simpson, F.R.C.V.S. 

Committee.—Mr. R. Macgregor, M.R.C.V.S., and Mr. 

G. B. Purvis, F.R.C.V.S. 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer.—Mr. R. A. B. Stahhope, 
B.V.Se., M.R.C.V.8. 

Other forma! business was proceeded with as time 
permitted and a hearty vote of thanks was passed to 
Mr. Macgregor for all the work he had done in connection 
with the proposal of forming the association. It was 
regretted that he could not continue in the Secretaryship. 

Mr. SIMPSON again referred to the Penang Conference 
and drew the attention of members to the fact that since 
then Mr. T. W. W. Wright, who had been Municipal 
Veterinary Surgeon, Penang, at that time and who had 
attended that Conference, and Mr. P. S. Falshaw, for 
many years Government Veterinary Surgeon, Singapore, 
who had been too ill to attend that Conference, had both 
died. The members stood as a mark of respect, and on 
resuming Mr. Simpson was asked to write to Mrs. Wright 
and convey to her the sympathy of the meeting. 








It was decided, too, to regard this present Conference 
as the first meeting of the Far-Eastern Veterinary Medical 
Association. 

At 4-30 p.m. the Conference visited the Seremban 
Sanitary Board cattle and sheep sheds and then the 
Sanitary Board abattoirs, Mr. STaNHOPE showing the 
members round and pointing out what had been done in 
cross-breeding some of the sheep with Indian rams and 
what was being done in the way of building new abattoirs. 

At 8 o’clock Mr. Stanhope entertained the members 
to dinner in the Sungei Ujong Club, and Mr. Macgregor’s 
brother, Mr. T. C. Macgregor, on a visit from India, also 
joined the party. Mr. Stanhope stated that the Hon. the 
British Resident regretted that he could not be present, 
but wished the Conference success. After the toast of 
‘“The King” had been honoured, Mr. T. C. Macgregor 
proposed the health of the *‘ Veterinary Profession and the 
newly-formed Far-Eastern Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion,’ and Mr. Simpson responded. Later Mr. Simpson 
proposed the toast of ‘“‘ The National Veterinary Medical 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland,” indicating in 
a short speech all that the ‘‘ National ”’ stood for for the 
profession and the support it was giving them in their 
efforts to get a higher standing there. Mr. R. Macgregor 
then proposed the health of ‘‘ Our Host,” who later replied 
and thanked those present for attending and said what a 
pleasure it was to have had that meeting in Seremban. 
He regretted that more members had not been able to 
attend. 

The Conference resumed at_9 a.m." on ,18th_ and, in 
addition to those present the previous day, Mr. Menon, 
Assistant Veterinary Surgeon, Negri Sembilan, attended. 


” 


Mr. Purvis then gave a demonstration on “‘ The Detec- 
tion of Parasites in the Alimentary Canal,” using as 
subject the intestine and stomach of a young sheep. 

[Notes of this demonstration are given later.—Ep.] 

The Chairman then called on Mr. MAcGREGOR to intro- 
duce his paper on “‘ Rinderpest in Pahang.’’ Mr. Mac- 
gregor complied and the Chairman then opened the dis- 
cussion and exhibited a number of photographs he had 
taken in Province Wellesley showing rinderpest in various 
stages and aspects. After each member present had 
spoken on the paper the subject was opened to general 
discussion. This concluded, the following resolution, 
proposed by Mr. Purvis and seconded by Mr. STANHOPE, 
was carried as the conclusion of the Conference on the 
subject, viz. :— 

‘That we are all agreed that the method of isolation 
of animals and control of an outbreak, put forward by Mr. 
Macgregor, is a fully practical and efficient one for local 
conditions, and we find that for the purpose of carrying 
it into effect Rules 70 and 77 of the Rules under the Quaran- 
tine and Prevention of Disease Enactment are inadequate, 
and we therefore recommend the following addition to 
Rule 77, to be Rule 77 (iii) “‘ Whenever such an order has 
been made by the Resident, it shall be lawful for the 
Health Officer to detain such animals in any such places 
as he deem proper’; and also that Rule 78 of the same 
Rules should be altered (i) by the addition after the words 
‘* Deputy Commissioner of Police” of the words “ or 
Health Officer ’’; (ii) by changing ‘‘ deputed by him ” to 
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‘““deputed by them,” and (iii) by changing the word 
** pigs ”’ to “‘ animals.” 

Mr. Purvis proposed and Mr. Rocker seconded a 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Macgregor for his paper. 
This was carried unanimously. 

Further business in connection with the Association 
was then proceeded with. Affiliation with the National 
Veterinary Medical Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland was decided on and agreed to unanimously. The 
Chairman mentioned the petition and suggested salary 
scheme that he, Mr. Fleury and Mr. Short had drawn up 
and forwarded to the Colonial Office some time early 
last year. (The Secretary has a copy of this petition and 
scheme, and any member wishing to read it may borrow it 
on application.) On the Secretary asking about the 
purchase of the necessary books, minute book, cash book, 
ete., Mr. Simpson offered to give the complete outfit of 
books and stationery necessary to set up the Association 
and a proper deed-box in which to keep all the papers, etc. 
This kind offer was gratefully accepted. The lack of any 
registration of veterinary surgeons in Malaya was men- 
tioned and the Secretary was instructed to obtain a copy 
of the Medical Registration Act. 

It was decided that the next meeting of the Association 
should be held in August, preferably August 17th, at Ipoh, 
if arrangements could be made for meeting there, and 
papers for discussion to be furnished by Mr. Stanhope 
and Mr. Wallace. 

Mr. Stmpson then gave a Presidential Address to the 
Association. The meeting then closed. 

Later in the evening Mr. MAcGREGOR entertained the 
members to an enjoyable ‘‘ Sate ” supper. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

It is usual for a newly-elected President to offer an 
address on the opening meeting, but as my election took 
place at the meeting at which I was approached as to my 
acceptance of the post, I am not in a position to offer you 
a lengthy address, nor do I think it necessary in view of the 
business we have to conduct. 

I wish to thank you for electing me as President at this 
our Inaugural Meeting and to assure you that I shall do 
all in my power to further the interests of our profession 
generally and the Malayan portion in particular. I have 
had the pleasure of being a member of the Central V.M.A. 
for 31 years and the honour of having served as President 
of the Royal Counties V.M.A. in 1906, so I lay no claim 
to being a novice in Association matters. 

The formation of this Association has been my pet 
scheme since 1913, but up to 1925 I received very luke: 
warm support. The advent of younger officers, however, 
has supplied the stimulus necessary to counteract the 
lethargy existing on their arrival and which they were not 
slow to recognise. 

I will not weary you with a history of the Malayan 
Veterinary Service (so called) in the past—it is not a 
record of which we can justly be proud—but, let us try 
to profit by the past. To-day, I hope, marks the end of 
the weary retreat, characterised by lost opportunities, 
we have called 





which has been so galling to many of us 
up our reserves and are in a position to advance at any 
time. 

It rests with each one of us to see that the advance is 
conducted on lines best calculated to enhance our pres- 
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tige as a scientific profession in Malaya. I do not predict 
a dazzlingly rapid advance, as we have to recover lost 
ground, but it will be on ground we have traversed already 
and we know where the pitfalls are. 

The advancing force will consist mainly of new drafts 
full of energy; it will also include some of the “ old 
contemptibles ”” who have taken part in the retreat. 
Should there be any of the latter who show signs of fatigue, 
I feel sure the younger drafts will sympathetically shoulder 
their burden for them in their desire to expedite the march. 
As one of the “ old contemptibles,”’ and the oldest in years, 
I should like to mention that I am feeling particularly fit 
and active ; I am personally acquainted with most of the 
ground we have to cover and can assure you of my whole- 
hearted support. (Applause.) 

I have referred to our reserves. I allude, of course, | 
to the Councils of the R.C.V.S. and the N.V.M.A., and 
should like to express my gratitude (and yours too, I feel 
sure) for the splendid assistance they are giving us. (Hear, 
hear.) Our suggested new Scheme of Service has received 
their support and, mainly as a result of their representa- 
tions to the Secretary of State, is now receiving the atten- 
tion of the Colonial Office Committee. The same action 
has been taken regarding the appointment of Principal 
Veterinary Officer, Malaya. I cannot forecast the result 
of the Committee’s findings, but I think we can await 
the result with quiet confidence. We naturally expect the 
whole loaf, but half a loaf to the starving is better than no 
bread. 

I trust that the action taken by three of us will not 
be misconstrued. It was necessary that action taken at 
that time, to be effective, should be as swift as possible and 
it was not practicable to canvass the whole of the members 
as to their views, especially as most of you were not in 
possession of all the facts then operating. I took steps 
to keep all of you fully informed of everything happening 
and it is only to-day that I have heard with great surprise 
that as far as the F.M.S. officers are concerned that 
information has not reached you. I shall, however, take 
immediate steps to forward you, on my return, a copy of 
all the correspondence on the subject that has taken place. 
I trust that the action of three officers acting independ- 
ently will be endorsed by you. 

If it is felt that blame attaghes to anybody for such 
action I feel that I, as the instigator, should accept it. 

I thank you for your support here to-day and, as I have 
said before, I trust it will be a “ red letter ’’ day in the 
annals of Malayan Veterinary Service. 

I see no reason why my hopes should ba disappointed 
if we all keep our motto, ‘‘ Vis Unita Fortior,”’ before us. 
We are scattered units and each have our local individual 
grievances. but we must not allow these lesser clouds to 
obscure the horizon of a broad policy adaptable to the 
whole as a profession and to the Government we have the 
honour to®serve. (Loud applause.) 


THE DETECTION, AND COLLECTION, OF PARASITES FROM 
THE ALIMENTARY CANAL. 
(Demonstration by Mr. Purvis.) 

Mr. G. B. Purvis gave a demonstration on this subject. 
The abomasum and small intestine of a young sheep were 
taken for use. The contents of the abomasum were 
empiied into a tall glass jar, the abomasum was then slit 
open and the remaining contents washed in water into the 
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jar, the mucous membrane being washed clean of all the 
adherent materials and examined for any abnormalities 
or lesions, such as would not have been seen on the un- 
washed mucous membranes. The jar was then filled with 
tap water, the contents stirred up a little and then left to 
settle. The worms, being heavier than water, sink to the 
bottom, while most of the food materials, etc., float or 
remain suspended. Normal saline solution would be 
better than water for this as in saline the worms do not 
burst as they are apt to in water. The top fluid, etc., 
was then decanted and the jar refilled with fresh water 
and the process repeated until a practically clear fluid 
obtained. This fluid was then decanted and a final 
washing done with normal saline. The excess of fluid 
was then decanted, and the remainder stirred up and 
samples taken into a petrie dish and examined over a 
black background. Some small worms, such as females 
of Hamonchus contortus, could be seen with the naked 
eye, but a hand lens must be used to see the very small 
ones. Large parasites present no trouble and can easily 
be seen during the washing, but this method is necessary 
for the small ones. Different worms were picked out into 
watch glasses and killed by luke-warm 70 per cent. alcohol 
poured over them. This also straightens them. They 
could then be either kept stored in 70 per cent. alcohol 
or cleaned and mounted in glycerine. 

Previous to the demonstration, and to save time, Mr. 
Purvis had treated several feet of the small intestine of the 
same sheep by the same process and had collected the 
material in a jar. Samples of this were examined in a 
petrie dish as before and further worms found, while in 
the jar a few large tape worms could be seen. 

During the demonstration, Mr. Purvis specially pointed 
out the following points :— 

1. That the method shown gave practically the total 
infection present, most of the common fallacies of rougher 
methods of diagnosis being avoided. 

2. That washing of the bowel, combined with examina- 
tion of it during the process, gave a clear view of the 
condition of the bowel and any lesions present. 

3. The necessity of doing at least the final washing 
in saline. 

4. The great advantage of the method in clearing the 
material to be examined and also getting rid of much 
of the food material. 

5. That by this method it is possible to find the small- 
est intestinal parasites, it being, however, necessary to 
use a hand magnifying glass. 

The parasites collected and pointed out were—from the 
abomasum, a few Hamonchus contortus which, Mr. 
Purvis said, are apparently quite common in Malaya and 
not “‘ apparently a rare parasite,’’ as stated (in other 
words) by Daniels (Studies from Institute for Medical 
Research, F.M.S., Vol. III, 1908, page 15, line 8); and a 
very few (probably) Trichostrongyli; and from the small 
intestine, tapeworms, T'richostrongylus colubriformis and 
a Cooperia. 

Methods of fixing and clearing were mentioned and a 
number of helminthic parasites were exhibited. 

In reply to a question by Mr. Macgregor on demon- 
strating microfilarie in the blood, Mr. Purvis said that the 
best method was by a thick smear, de-hemoglobinised by 
water and stained overnight by dilute Leishman’s or 
Giemsa’s stain—about 1 in 40. 





DIVISIONAL REPORT. 


Southern Counties Division. 





THE FUTURE OF THE SOCIETY. 





Despite a most discouraging experience at Wimbledon, 
when it was impossible to get a quorum, the Southern 
Counties Division has decided to continue to carry on. 
Following on the abortive attempt to hold the annual 
meeting, the Hon. Secretary (Major John Facer) convened 
another meeting forthe 16th of May, at the South-Western 
Hotel, Southampton, when the retiring President (Mr. 
J. B. Tutt, of Winchester) was supported among others by 
Miss Cust, Major Martin, and Messrs. R. Bullen, E. Whitley 
Baker, Bernard Gorton, Maynard, J. W. McIntosh, and 
J. H. Ripley, and, in addition, the letters of regret at 
inability to attend received from Professor Hobday, and 
Messrs. E. R. Harding, G. P. Male, H. C. Rockett, C. Pack, 
P. J. Simpson, and 8. H. Slocock, all expressed the hope 
that the outcome of the meeting would be a decision to 
continue. 

In opening the proceedings, the PRESIDENT said they 
were met that afternoon to decide whether or not they 
should continue to carry on as a Society. They had 
practically no one present at their annual meeting, despite 
the fact that Colonel Middleton had kindly offered to give 
a demonstration, and, in fact, it was impossible to do any 
business, on that occasion as they did not have a quorum. 
It seemed almost impossible to get any number of their 
members together, no matter where they held their 
meetings, and it was most disheartening for their Secretary, 
but he did not know what correspondence Mr. Facer had 
received which might influence them that day. 

The Hon. Secretary said he thought he could not do 
better than read the statement which their reporter had 
drafted for publication after their visit to Wimbledon. 
Before sending this to the Record he had a consultation 
with their President, as a result of which he decided to 
first write to the President of the ‘“‘ National ” asking for 
advice as to the procedure to be adopted in the event of 
their deciding to wind up, and he had since received a 
letter from Mr. McIntosh in the following terms :— 

Dear Major Facer,—The Organising Committee -have 
asked me to reply to your letter of April 10th requesting 
an opinion as to the desirability of publishing in the 
Record the statement which you enclosed. In the first 
place, let me say how sorry we all are to hear of the awk- 
ward position in which you, as Hon. Secretary of the 
Southern Counties Division, have been placed by the 
failure of your members to support the President of the 
Division and yourself at the annual meeting at Wimbledon. 
One can well understand the feelings, akin to despair, as 
to the future of the Division which must have been res- 
ponsible for the terms of the report of the abortive meeting. 
You will readily understand that the Committee, and still 
more myself as President of the ‘‘ National,’”? would view 


with the very gravest concern any suggestion that such 
an old-established Division should be wound up. While 
admitting from one’s own knowledge that the Society has 
received very poor support in recent years, one has to say 
that, so far as one is aware, this is the first time that such 
@ suggestion has been brought officially to the head- 
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quarters of the Association, and that under these circum- 
stances the Society cannot be allowed to drop out without 
an expression of hope on our part that a big fight will be 
put up to keep the Southern Counties Division in being. 
In making the following suggestions, may I ask you and 
your fellow officers to bear in mind that other Societies 
have been in a similar plight and that, when the position 
has been put plainly before their members and an appeal 
has been made to them on the ground of loyalty to the 
Society and to the profession, they have rallied to such a 
degree that the*Societies concerned have not looked back 
since. Ido not feel that the position of your Society, with 
its considerable membership (however ineffective it may 
have been of recent years) is one which should preclude 
the hope of its resuscitation. I venture to suggest, there- 
fore, that you should call a meeting to discuss the future 
position of your Society, and in doing so accompany it 
with a very urgent appeal for the attendance of all your 
members in view of the urgent nature of the business to 
be transacted, but without any intimation of the proposi- 
tion that the Society should be wound up. Personally, I 
feel so keenly upon this matter that I give you herewith 
my definite promise to attend the meeting if it is at all 
possible for me to do so, in order that I may give official 
expression to the deep regret which this Association would 
feel should your Society cease to function, and, if necessary, 
to make the suggestion that if you cannot see your way 
to carry on as a separate entity you should link up with an 
adjacent Division. 

Mr. McInrosu said he should like to emphasise the 
substance of the letter which he had had the pleasure of 
writing to Major Facer in his official capacity as President 
of the ‘‘ National.”” As they were aware, the Divisions 
were the very life of the ‘“‘ National,’’ and they looked to 
the Divisions functioning and by their action keeping the 
parent body in touch with the profession as a whole. It 
was very regrettable that the members in that Division 
appeared to have lost interest in the work of that particular 
Division. He could remember the time when it was one 
of the most active and one of the strongest numerically 
in the country, and he could not understand why it was 
that the members had apparently lost the interest they 
formerly had, and especially at the present time, when 
their profession required all the help its members could 
give it. As they were aware, they had to be constantly 
on the alert to protect themselves and to see that their 
profession was given its proper place in all matters apper- 
taining to their welfare generally. This matter came 


before their Organising Committee, and it was felt by | 


every one of them that the Division must not be allowed 
to be wound up if it were at all possible to prevent it. He 
could sympathise with Major Facer and the other officials. 
He had had a similar experience and he knew how dis- 
heartening it was to the officers of any Society to find they 
were not supported when they were giving ungrudgingly 
of their time and energy. Their officers got nothing out 
of all this work and their only object was to try and further 
the interests of the profession to which they belonged. 
It was all very well for members to sit in their chairs at 
home and read the papers and reports that were published 
in their professional journal, but it required a great deal 
of effort and time to produce those papers, and the least 
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they could expect of their colleagues was that some of 
them should at any rate put themselves to a little trouble 
to attend the meetings at which those papers were read, 
if only to encourage their officials and show their appre- 
ciation of the time and thought put into the preparation of 
the papers. In their Division they had had Presidents 
who had done everything possible to make the Society go, 
and they were particularly indebted to his friend Major 
Facer for all the work he had done. (Hear, hear.) He 
(Mr. McIntosh) believed he was partly responsible for 
persuading him to take on the work and he wished to pay 
Major Facer a sincere tribute for the splendid work he had 
done, oftentimes under the most discouraging conditions. 
(Applause.) 

He realised it was difficult for members who were often 
single-handed to get away, and possibly it was more 
difficult in a district like that than in some other parts of 
the country, but surely some of them might make an effort 
to attend more frequently than they did. He was not 
addressing these remarks to those present that afternoon, 
because they had shown by their presence that they realised 
the seriousness of the position, but his appeal was more 
to those who were absent and who had not even taken the 
trouble to write to their Hon. Secretary. He sincerely 
hoped the Southern Counties Division would not be allowed 
to lapse, and if only members would look at the matter in 
the right light there was no reason why it should. He 
did not know that he could say anything else, but he did 
think it desirable they should have some expression of 
opinion from those present that afternoon as to what they 
thought was the best thing to do and he hoped the result 
would be to stimulate fresh interest and the continuance 
of the Society for many years to carry on its useful work. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. WHITLEY BAKER believed he was one of the oldest, 
if not the oldest, member of the Society, and he wished to 
thank Mr. McIntosh for the great interest he had taken in 
them as a Society. The Southern Counties, he could 
assure them, was not going to die. (Hear, hear.) Some 
of them would possibly recollect that on a previous 
occasion they had had a very similar experience, and he 
thought he then made the remark that as long as another 
member of the Society was prepared to stick by him—and 
that member was his old friend Major Facer— it would not 
be his fault if the Society did not keep going. He believed 
Mr. Pack was the President on that occasion and he then 
told them that he (Mr. Pack) remembered an annual 
meeting when he was the only member beside the President 
who got there. They had not got quite to such straits 
as that. Even supposing there were only a few members 
who could attend the meetings, surely they could discuss 
matters of interest to one another with mutual benefit to 
themselves. The great trouble in the past had been to 
get members to contribute papers or give demonstrations, 
but at one of their meetings the suggestion was made— 
he believed it was by Mr. Livesey—that they should hold 
impromptu discussions on subjects to be selected by either 
the President or Hon. Secretary. Possibly he had been 
at fault himself in neglecting to attend to his duties as 
their treasurer, but they would be pleased to know that, 
in spite of any shortcomings on his part, they had a balance 
of over £30 in hand, so that they were by no means bank- 
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rupt. He agreed with Mr. McIntosh that it was necessary 
for the prestige and status of their profession that they 
should keep the Society going, and he could only repeat 
that as long as only one other member was prepared to 
keep afloat he would float with him. (Applause.) Any- 
thing he could do for the Society he would be only too 
pleased to do, and he was quite sure he could rely on his 
old friends Major Facer and Mr. Jack Tutt, to mention 
only two names, to do the same. (Applause.) 

Mr. MAYNARD remarked that he was afraid he was one 
of those who had been rather lax in attending the meetings, 
but he found great difficulty in getting away, working, 
as he was, single-handed, and their meetings were gener- 
ally held on a Thursday, which was positively the worst 
day in the week for him. He would, however, try and do 
better in future. He thought they were morally bound to 
keep the Society alive. (Applause.) 

Major MARTIN asked what was the present position. 
The annual general meeting was called for last March, 
but they were told it was impossible to get a quorum and 
therefore no business was done. If that was so, it seemed 
to him the first thing to do that afternoon was to resolve 
themselves into a general meeting for the election of 
officers. 

Mr. Ripevey said that before that was done he wished 
to pay a tribute to Major Facer for the way in which he had 
conducted their affairs. They had had several meetings, 
at which he personally had acquired some very valuable 
information, and, as one of the rank and file, he wished 
to thank their Hon. Secretary for all he had done for them. 
He particularly had in mind the meeting at Aldershot, 
when they saw the X-ray used under conditions it was 
impossible to get in any provincial town, but there had 
also been several other meetings which had been pro- 
ductive of much valuable advice and information. He 
rather thought their officials were unduly depressed, 
because they had really had some splendid meetings. One 
or two Might have been badly attended, but against that 
Major Facer had arranged some splendid gatherings and they 
had benefited very much from them. 

The PREsIDENT thought the first thing they had got 
to do was to adopt Major Martin’s suggestion, and, as 
their most important official was their Hon. Secretary, he 
had much pleasure in proposing that Major Facer be 
re-elected. , 

Mr. Ripe.ey said he had great pleasure in seconding this, 
and Mr. McInrosH said he desired, as President of the 
** National,” warmly to support it. It was during his 
term of office as President of the Southern Counties that 
Major Facer consented to take on the duties of Hon. 
Secretary. It was true that tie did so with some hesi- 
tancy, but it was with a very -listinct desire to do his best 
and, in his opinion, Major Facer had more than fulfilled the 
promise he then made. (Applause.) The support he had 
received on many occasions must have been very dis- 
appointing and the meeting at Wimbledon was certainly 
so, but he hoped he would not be disheartened. 

The proposition that Major Facer be re-elected Hon. 
Secretary was then put and carried by acclammation, 
and Major Facer, in reply, said he would continue to do his 
best, and if it was their wish that he should carry on he 
would do so. In that case, however, he hoped their 





President, Mr. Whitley Baker, and the other officers 
would also consent to remain in office for another year. 


The Prestpent: If it is your wish, gentlemen, I will 
do so, and I am sure Mr. Whitley Baker will do the same. 
I would much rather stand aside, but I will do my best. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Wuirtey BAKER said that if he could be of any 
service he would also carry on, but he did not know 
whether they considered he was too old. (‘‘ No, no.’’) 
He had been their Treasurer now for a considerable period 
and he was afraid lately he had not carried out the duties 
as well as he should have liked to have done, but if they 
cared to accept him for another twelve months he would 
‘“* try and be a better boy.’”” He hoped Major Facer did not 
think he had been attacking him in anything he had said 
that afternoon, because they had always worked together 
in the greatest harmony and there was no one in the 
profession for whom he had a greater respect. The sugges- 
tions he had made were more with the desire to help him. 

Mr. Tutt and Major Martin were elected to act with the 
Hon. Secretary as representatives on the Council of the 
** National,’”’ and the old executive Committee were also 
reappointed. 

A letter was read from Mr. Bernard Gorton suggesting 
that membership of the ‘‘ National ” should automatically 
entail membership of a Division and without the payment 
of any further fee. The British Medical Association, he 
wrote, was worked on these lines and so was the Pharma- 
ceutical Society. Both these bodies had branches in the 
districts, but there was only one subscription, and that 
was paid to the head office. 

Mr. McInrosH said membership of a Division did not 
carry with it membership of the ‘‘ National.”” The two 
were completely autonomous, but the Divisions had a 
representation on the Council of the ‘“‘ National.” 

Mr. Gorton expressed the view that it would add to the 
strength of the ‘‘ National” if his suggestion could be 
adopted. 

The PresipEnT said he did not think it would be to the 
interests of the members generally, since there were some 
who wanted to be members of the Division, but who did 
not feel prepared to become members of the “ National ”’ 
as well. 

Mr. Wuirtey BAKER did not like to differ from the 
President of the ‘‘ National,’’ but he had a rather hazy 
recollection that some years ago, when Mr. Livesey was 
Secretary, this question arose and it was decided they 
should make a contribution of so much per head to the 
‘** National’? and that this made them members of the 
latter. 

Mr. McInrosu said he believed that was more in the 
nature of an affiliation fee and it was subsequently dropped. 
This question had been considered from time to time, and 
there was a very strong desire on the part of most Divisions 
to retain their autonomy. 

The Hon. Secretary suggested that Mr. Gorton might 
propose some resolution for submission to the “‘ National,’’ 
but Major Martin raised the question as to whether some 
notice ought not to be put on the agenda first and even- 
tually the discussion was allowed to drop, the PRESIDENT 
remarking that it had no doubt served a useful purpose, 
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even if they were unable to pass a definite resolution that 
afternoon. 

Another matter discussed by the meeting was that of 
the activities of the P.D.S.A., which had become rather 
prominent in certain parts of the Southampton area and 
which, it was generally agreed, deserved the serious atten- 
tion of the veterinary profession. 

It was decided that the next meeting should be held at 
Southampton, the actual date being left to the President 
and Hon. Secretary to settle, and before the meeting 
terminated the PrREsIDENT expressed the thanks of the 
Society to Mr. McIntosh for coming down and giving them 
such an inspiring address. 

Mr. McInrosa, in reply, said he was only too pleased 
to have been of any service to them and he hoped 
that meeting would be the prelude to many more 
years of useful work by the Society. Mr. McIntosh 
also asked the members not to forget the ‘“ National ”’ 
Congress, which promised to be a particularly good one 
from all points of view. 


Joun Facer, Hon. Secretary. 








The Agricultural Returns. 
FEWER LivE Stock. 

“The first statement of Agricultural Returns for the 
present year contains matter for minute inspection and 
intelligent reflection,” says the Agricultural Correspondent 
of The Times. ‘* The figures are not satisfactory in the 
aggregate, and seldom reassuring in detail, particularly 
when regarded from the agricultural standpoint. There 
are shrinkages in all directions, implying decreased pro- 
duction of the staple articles of food, and, if the nation 
desires and expects a prosperous and active countryside, 
it is evident that the times are definitely against the 
attainment of this result. There is a progressive contrac- 
tion of the area under arable crops and grass, and the few 
increases under any particular head go only a little way to 
compensate for the reductions in the rest. It would serve 
no useful purpose, however, to draw hasty conclusions 
from the figures, least of all to make deductions of a 
sensational character. The position is decidedly disturb- 
ing, look at it as we may, but close consideration will 
reveal feasible explanations for most of the important 
changes disclosed. ......... 

“The position in respect to live stock is equally discon- 
certing. It was not to be expected that the flocks and 
herds would continue to increase indefinitely. They had 
been growing steadily since 1921 or 1922, and had attained 
creditable dimensions, so that in the ordinary course of 
seasonal or trading fluctuation the time was ripe for a 
measure of reaction. This has come both in regard to 
sheep and cattle, the falling off, curiously enough, being 
4 per cent. in each case. Under both heads there is 
evidence of involuntary selling of stock of all ages. The 
8 per cent. reduction in the number of heifers-in-calf is 
the most disquieting change in the cattle section. This 
may be due, in part, to the marketing of the animals for 
heef, instead of keeping them for breeding ; but underlying 
the reduction of this important class of stock is the wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with the returns from milk. Farmers 
have noted that milk buyers have emphasised the steady 
increase in the numbers of cows and heifers as proof that 
the rates for milk were adequate to reward and encourage 
production ; but they are faced with a different argument 
this time, and it would be wise to recognise the significance 
of the answer before easy or speedy repair has become 
impracticable. 

“The reductions in calves and older stock of various 
ages also demand serious attention. They indicate that 





there has been selling of calves which, in healthier cireum- 
stances, should have been reared, and the premature 
disposal of those that did survive until one, two, or more 
years of age. The decrease of 686,200 in sheep likewise 
suggests forced selling, but the marked progress of early 
maturity, as shown by the increasing numbers of lambs— 
in the fat markets—which escape enumeration—is largely 
accountable for shrinkages in the classes of store animals. 
The fat lamb trade has developed greatly in recent years, 
and there seems to be scarcely a limit to its expansion. 
The smaller total of ewes is not unimportant, but the re- 
plenishing of flocks was a costly business last autumn, 
and some owners may have curtailed their purchases of 
fresh animals. The statistics relating to pigs have sur- 
prised many people, except that the reduction in the total 
of breeding sows was foreseen. Pigs paid badly last year, 
but, recognising that prosperity follows failure in this 
pursuit, many people may have prepared, even at some 
sacrifice, to reap the better prices that the course of events 
promised. The changes in the numbers of horses are in 
strict conformity with the trend of things in other depart- 
ments influencing, or influenced by, the number of horses 
on the farm. Horse-breeding as an independent pursuit 
does not retain its former fascination, unless, possibly, the 
breeding of light types for saddle work.” 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns, 


N.V.M.A. ConGREss, 

Members attending the Association’s Congress at 
Newcastle are reminded that between September Ist 
and 7th, all communications for the Local Secretary 
of the Provisional Committee should be addressed 
to Capt. J. R. Rider, M.R.C.V.S., Local Secretary, 
N.V.M.A. Congress, Royal Turk’s Head Hotel, Grey 
Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 





ARMY PROMOTION EXAMINATION. 

The following members of the Royal Army Veterinary 
Yorps were successful candidates in the March examination 
in written subjects at stations in India and Burmah, with 
a view to promotion :—Majors G. Lloyd, D.S.O., and A. 
Leaning, D.S.O.; Capts. J. J. Clune, J. Robertson, W. E. 
Barry, V.A. Bartrum, O.B.E., and J. J. Hegarty ; Lieuts. 
J. P. Hegarty, M.C., J. F. L.-Taylor, J. J. Kane, and 
L. H. B. Poer, M.C. 


PERSONAL. 


Appointment.—Mr. P. A. Rogan, Windy Arbour, Dun- 


‘drum, Co. Dublin, has been appointed assistant veterinary 


inspector for Dublin. 
THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

At a recently-held Council meeting of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, Lord Harlech presiding, 147 new members 
were admitted, and Sir Merrik R. Burrell was among the 
new Governors elected. 

The Chief Veterinary Officer at the Nottingham Show, 
in a report on the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
near York, which affected the show, expressed the opinion 
that it would seem advisable that the Ministry should con- 
sider the practical advantage, in the case of any future 
outbreaks when the show is being held, of sending all the 
animals from the infected area back to that area by train 
and isolating them on the owners’ premises. The Council 
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concurred in this suggestion, and decided to forward it to 
the Ministry of Agriculture with a strong recommendation 
that it be carried into effect. 

Mr. Adeane, chairman of the Finance Committee, said 
he was unable yet to give any figures as to the result of 
the Nottingham Show, but he feared that the profit would 
be very small. 

The Society’s 88th annual exhibition of live stock, 
machinery, agricultural produce, etc., was fixed to be held 
at Harrogate from Tuesday, July 9th to Saturday, July 
13th, next year. A sum of £10,000 to be offered in prizes 
at this show was voted by the Council. 

In the recent competitive examination at the Royal 
Veterinary College for the Society’s prizes for cattle patho- 
logy, the silver medal was gained by Mr. J. S. Steward, 
Hereford, and the bronze medal by Mr. J. 8. Stevenson, 
East Dereham. 





AMERICAN Foot-ANp-MoutH DisEAsE COMMISSION 
REPORTS. 

The commission authorised by Congress to investigate 
foot-and-mouth disease in Europe in 1925 reports its find- 
ings and recommendation in a 172-page bulletin, identified 
officially as Technical Bulletin 76-T. The commission was 
composed of Peter K. Olitsky, of the Rockefeller Institute 
of Medical Research ; Jacob Traum, of the University of 
California and Harry W. Schoening, of the United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry. The work of the commission 
was carried out in Europe because of the hazards of experi- 
mental studies to the livestock industry of this country, 
where foot-and-mouth disease does not exist at this time 
and where peremptory action is always taken when the 
occasional outbreaks occur. The work, which began in 
Europe in May, 1925, and continued for approximately one 
year, consisted of experimental work and consultations 
with European scientists and veterinary officials, where the 
disease is more or less prevalent. 

The commission’s studies show that animals are most 
likely to spread the contagion in the early stage of the 
disease ; that practically all cloven-footed animals are 
susceptible ; that the greatest source of danger is removed 
by slaughter and proper disposal of the involved animals ; 
that the virus may remain alive for one or two months 
and perhaps longer, and that the disinfecting of premises 
and restocking of previously infected farms should be con- 
ducted under official veterinary supervision. 

The commission endorses the slaughter and quarantine 
method with supplementary safeguards, as regularly used 
for eradicating the disease on occasions when it appeared 
in the United States. The main reason for prompt 
slaughter the report states, is to remove as soon as possible, 
the greatest source of active virus. Even though the 
disease spreads rapidly, involving practically all cloven- 
footed animals, it frequently takes from one to several 
weeks before all susceptible animals in a herd have con- 
tracted the disease and, in turn, have passed through the 
highly infectious stage. During this entire period each 
animal or group of animals becomes a source of danger, 
in many instances even before any evidence of the disease 
is seen. The slaughter method removes these potential 
reservoirs of virus.— North American Veterinarian. 





THe BAN ON ALSATIANS IN AUSTRALIA. 


Following protests on the part of ‘owners of Alsatian 
dogs that they have had no opportunity of making repre- 
sentations against the proposed ban on the importation 
of these dogs, Mr. Bruce, the Prime Minister, has promised 
that the enforcement of the regulation will be postponed 
till the matter has been discussed with the Federal veter- 
inary officers. 





The toxic action of cocaine is doubled by the action of 
chloroform. The two should not be employed at one 
operation. 
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The centennial anniversary of the National Veterinary 
School of Toulouse was celebrated with appropriate cere- 
monies at that institution June 9, 1928. Professor Vallée, 
director of the National Research Laboratory, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. It will be recalled that Toulouse was the 
third one of the French veterinary schools to be founded. 
Lyon was founded in 1761 ; Alfort in 1763 ; and Toulouse 
in 1828. All of them have had an uninterrupted existence, 
notwithstanding wars, revolutions, and revolutionary 
changes of government. 


Speaking in New Zealand, Lieut.-Col. T. Dunlop Young, 
Chief Veterinary Officer of the City of London, emphasised 
the point that the Dominion should keep the good name it 
had earned for its lamb and pork by maintaining high and 
efficient and uniform grading. If the grading was kept 
up a butcher would know exactly what he was getting 
without sending men to the market to look. He added 
that he had been very much struck with the extraordinarily 
prosperous appearance of many farms, from the point of 
view of that they were carrying so many sheep on small 
areas. 

‘‘The difference between a profession and a trade lies 
in the essential circumstance that in trade the immediate 
object is financial success, while in a learned profession 
the constant daily preoccupation of the student or prac- 
titioner is the acquisition of learning or skill and the 
promotion of the science to which he devotes himself.” 
From the inaugural address of President W. S. Thayer, 
American Medical Association. 


Without the interpretations of the practitioner the 
researcher in veterinary science would be handicapped. 
Much of his work would be worthless and much of it harm- 
ful. The destiny of veterinary medicine is dependent 
upon the combined work of trained research workers and 
equally well trained practitioners. Pulling apart is 
stupidity in the nth degree.— North American Veterin- 
arian. 








PASTEUR, THE VETERINARIAN. 

‘*“While the world is glorifying the most illustrious 
scientist of all times, the Société Centrale de Médicine 
Vétérinaire cannot forget that, during 16 years, it had the 
unique honour of counting him among its active members. 
It was on November 6th, 1879, that Pasteur was called in 
enthusiasm to vie in our company. His medical work was 
just in its infancy; in other circles it was meeting with 
unreconcilable detractors. The veterinarians had the 
rare fortune of being among the first to comprehend the 
immense capacity of his work. It was among us that 
Pasteur found his most fervent admirers and his most 
passionate proselytes.”’—-President Drouin, Société Centrale 


de Médicine Vétérinaire, April, 19, 1923. 





A LEApb TO FOoLLow. 


There are six veterinarians in the present Chamber of 
Deputies (lower house) of France. Three are graduates of 
Alfort, two of Lyon, and one of Toulouse. 


During the next month the most important feature in the dog 
world takes place at the Crystal Palace, viz., the 67th Championship 
Kennel Club Show (October 10th and 11th.) Spillers Victoria Foods 
have again been entrusted with the benching and feeding arrangements 
and are also benching and feeding, during October, the following 
Shows :—3rd, Swindon ; 17th, Cheltenham ; 18th, Neath ; 24th, Torquay ; 
25th, Peterboro’; 27th, Bull Terrier Club Show, Birmingham. 


The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following :- 

Report of a meeting of the Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion of Ireland, from Prof. J. J. O'Connor, Hon. Secretary. 

Communications from Mr. J. R. Hayhurst and Capt. 
A. W. Noel Pillers. 








